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only as he has his own purpose and problem, and does his own
thinking. The phrase "think for one's self" is a pleonasm. Unless one
does it for one's self, it isn't thinking. Only by a pupil's own ob-
servations, reflections, framing and testing of suggestions can what
he already knows bo amplified and rectified. Thinking is as much
an individual matter as is the digestion of food. In the second place,
there are variations of point of view, of appeal of objects, and of
mode of attack, from person to person. When these variations are
suppressed in the alleged interests of uniformity, and an attempt is
made to have a single mold of method of study and recitation.,
mental confusion and artificiality inevitably result. Originality is
gradually destroyed, confidence in one's own quality of mental
operation is undermined, and a docile subjection to the opinion of
others is inculcated, or else ideas run wild, The harm is greater
now than when the whole community was governed by customary
beliefs, because the contrast between methods of learning in school
and those relied upon outside the school is greater. That systematic
advance in scientific discovery began when individuals were al-
lowed, and then encouraged, to utilize their own peculiarities of
response to subject matter, no one will deny. If it is said in objec-
tion, that pupils in school are not capable of any such originality,
and hence must be confined to appropriating and reproducing
things already known by the better informed, the reply is twofold.
(i) We are concerned with originality of attitude which is equiva-
lent to the unforced response of one's own individuality, not with
originality as measured by product. No one expects the young to
make original discoveries of just the same facts and principles as
are embodied in the sciences of nature and man. But it is not un-
reasonable to expect that learning may take place under such con-
ditions that from the standpoint of the learner there is genuine dis-
covery. While immature students will not make discoveries from
the standpoint of advanced students, they make them from their
own standpoint, whenever there is genuine learning, (it) In the
normal process of becoming acquainted with subject matter already
known to others, even young pupils react in unexpected ways.
There is something fresh, something not capable of being fully an-
ticipated by even the most experienced teacher, in the ways they
go at the topic, and in the particular ways in which things strike: